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abode in the bowels of the earth, and a future life of this type
did not harmonize well with a moral and religious attitude
to existence in this world. When the Prophets threatened
their people with well-deserved retribution, they were clearly
anticipating human catastrophes, which were to overtake the
culprits in the course of their earthly lives. Even the Jews
of early times were convinced that any tribulations a man
might endure were necessarily the result of his sins and the
penalty exacted for them. Thus when Job's three friends
visited him in the midst of his afflictions, they came with the
fixed intention of proving to him that he had deserved his mis-
fortunes, although Job himself assured them of his innocence
(Job iii.-xxxi.). In the end God vindicated Job by announc-
ing that his trials had only been a test of his devotion (xlii. 7 ff.)9
a conclusion which shows that the doctrine of retribution in
this life was beginning to be severely shaken.

An attempt has been made to use certain scriptural pas-
sages 1 as evidence for a belief in, or at least a hope of, eternal
life ; but the whole sense of the Old Testament is adverse to
such an interpretation, and the student has only to examine
the passages themselves to realize that they do not support
the argument based on them.2 The idea of eternal life, in which

1  Job xix. 25-7 ;   Prov. xiv. 32 and xv. 24 ;   Ps. xvi. 10.

2  Job xix. 25 :  u I know that my vindicator liveth and that at the last he
shall stand upon the dust.    And though after my skin this body be destroyed,
yet without my flesh I shall see God :   I shall see on my side and mine eyes
shall behold, and not another."    When Job speaks here of seeing God, he
may of course mean after his death and resurrection, but a simpler interpre-
tation would be that he is comforting himself with the hope of a divine re-
velation when he has recovered from the disease which has reduced him to
a skeleton.     The point is settled by xiv. 14, when his exclamation, " 0 that
a man might die and live again! " clearly expresses his regret that his wish
cannot be fulfilled.   Prov. xiv. 32 : " The wicked is overthrown by his own
wickedness; the righteous hath faith even in his death."    xv. 24 : " The wise
man follows a way of life that leads upwards, that he may depart from the place
of the dead which is below."    The meaning of the first quotation is very
doubtful, because the Hebrew may be read in various ways.     Kautzsch
takes bethummo to mean Redlichkeit and renders it:tc aber der Frommeflndet
Zuflucht in seiner Redlichkeit," that is to say, " but the pious man finds
refuge in his uprightness."    The second passage may very well mean that
by his prudence the wise man is able to avoid death, and only a reader in
search of evidence for a particular theory would be likely to find in it a
reference to the raising of the souls of the just.    Ps. xvi. 10 :  " For thou
wilt not leave my soul to Sheol; neither wilt thou suffer thy godly one to see
the pit"    In its context this can only mean, " thou wilt not cause me to
die;  thou wilt keep me from death."    Verse 9 runs : " Therefore my heart
is glad, and my glory rejoiceth ; my flesh also shall dwell in safety"    The
Psalmist speaks only of men's earthly life.    It is thus clear that none of
these three passages can be used as authority for a belief in eternal life.